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THE OPERATION OF THE DIRECT PRIMARY IN 

MICHIGAN 

ARTHUR C. MILLSPAUGH, PH.D. 

Whitman College 

The purpose of the direct primary, in so far as its purpose 
can be formulated in general terms, was to realize within the 
party organization, and especially in the process of nomination, 
accepted principles of democratic control. It is a commonplace, 
however, that political machinery must in the long run be judged 
not by its theoretical democracy but by its practical results. 
In a study of direct nominations, then, it appears most fruit- 
ful to examine the system in its operation rather than in its 
theory, and, whenever possible, to compare its working with 
that of the system which it supplanted. 

Since 1901 the Michigan legislature has passed more than 
thirty acts, original and amendatory, relating to the nominat- 
ing machinery. From 1901 to 1905 legislation applied to se- 
lected counties, cities, and districts; from 1905 to 1909 it was 
both local and general but optional with the parties and with 
the localities; since 1909 it has been general and mandatory. 1 
On the whole it has been halting, half-hearted, opportunistic, 
and unscientific, and is still far from perfection. At the present 
time all state officials elected in the spring, including judges of 
the supreme court and regents of the university, all elective 
state administrative officers except governor and lieutenant- 
governor, and all township and village officers are still nomi- 
nated by the old method, a method which is also retained for 
the selection of delegates to state and national conventions and 
in a modified form for the drafting of party platforms. 

1 General Primary Election Laws: Public Acts, 1905, No. 181; 1907, (ex) No. 
4; 1909, No. 281; 1911, No. 279; 1912, (ex) No. 9; 1913, Nos. 118, 392; 1915, Nos. 
219, 313. 
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Accordingly, in the direct primary are nominated candidates 
for United States senator, representative in congress, governor, 
lieutenant-governor, members of the legislature, circuit judges, 
county officers and most city officials. 

Direct nominations produced an improvement in the politi- 
cal atmosphere of the polling place and a change in the character 
of the pre-nomination campaign. Candidates so far as possible 
appeal directly to the voters rather than to the party leaders 
and party workers ; 2 but now as formerly they make use of head- 
quarters, political managers and secretaries, literary bureaus, 
press-agents, county managers, clubs, and local committees. 3 

County and district candidates aim to get into personal rela- 
tions with the voters and in doing so make a considerable ex- 
penditure of time and money, an expenditure which was gener- 
ally unnecessary under the convention system. Pre-primary 
campaigns, of course, take place only in the event of a con- 
tested nomination and therefore mainly in the Republican 
party which has a large normal majority in the State. 

That the financial burden imposed on the candidates is 
greater under the direct primary is a complaint frequently ex- 
pressed, but apparently with only partial justification. While 
it was reported that Republican governors in the early nineties 
secured nomination at an expense not exceeding $2000/ an ex- 
perienced politician in 1896 estimated that a campaign for a 
nomination, presumably for the office of governor, would cost 
approximately $40,000, 5 and the amount spent by each of the 
Republican candidates in 1900 and 1902 has been commonly 
estimated at not less than $100,000. Much of this expenditure 

2 Provisions in the laws requiring all county conventions of the same party 
to be held on the same day and declaring illegal the hiring of personal workers 
have contributed to make the appeal of the candidate general and direct. 

3 Detroit News, April 25, May 18, 31, June 1, 14, July 7, 13, 15, Aug. 16, 22, 23, 
29, Oct. 11, 1910; Aug. 16, 1912. The length and strenuosity of a pre-nomination 
campaign was illustrated in 1910. In that year the campaign of the successful 
Republican candidate for governor lasted eight months, and during this time, 
according to a newspaper report, he delivered 800 speeches and traveled 16,000 
miles, most of the distance by automobile. Detroit Free Press, Sept. 5, 1910. 

4 Detroit News, May 14, 1912. 

4 Detroit Tribune, Jan. 20, 1896. 
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was secret, taking the form of payment for entertainment, 6 for 
personal workers, and for direct bribery. In the first state pri- 
mary campaign in 1906 there were no contests in either party, 
but the Republican gubernatorial contests of 1908 and 1910 were 
extremely close and probably more expensive than any that 
have followed. 7 Estimates of individual expenditures vary from 
$10,000 to $90,000. 8 The corrupt practice act of 1913 9 limits 
the nomination expenses of candidates, 10 and requires the filing 
of sworn financial statements. A candidate for governor is lim- 
ited to an expenditure of $2500, a sum which would scarcely 
pay for the mailing of one postal card to each of the 221,688 
Republicans who voted in 1914. 11 

In general, candidates appear to have filed statements in ac- 
cordance with the law, but in many cases the statements them- 
selves are incomplete or false. They appear to be most accu- 
rate in the rural counties and least reliable in the large cities. 
They are highly instructive, but unfortunately the law has 
prescribed no uniform scheme of itemization. In the Repub- 
lican primary in 1914, Mr. Osborn, the successful candidate, 
reported an expenditure of $1822.46, 12 while for the Demo- 
cratic nomination Governor Ferris had no opposition and the 
only expense borne by the committee, self-appointed to secure 
his renomination, was a little over $100 for the circulation of 
petitions. 13 In the congressional primary in the first district 
the six Republican aspirants spent a total of $1884.60, while 
the unopposed Democratic candidate spent nothing. 14 In all 

8 Ibid., Jan. 20, 1896; Oct. 23, 1898. 

7 Detroit Free Press, Aug. 19, 1908. 

8 Detroit News, April 19, 1912; Grand Rapids Herald, Sept. 18, 1910. 

9 Public Acts, 1913, No. 109. 

10 The law prohibits expenditure in excess of 25 per cent of one year's compen- 
sation, but provides that candidates for governor and lieutenant-governor may 
spend 50 per cent. 

11 One of the Republican candidates in 1912 said in a newspaper interview that 
he had tried to reach every registered voter with printed matter. Detroit News, 
July 18, 1912. 

12 Statement in office of clerk of Chippewa County. 

13 Ibid., Ingham County. 

14 Statements in office of clerk of house of representatives. 
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congressional districts in 1912 the average expense of Republi- 
can candidates was $287.69, of Democratic, $36.06; in 1914, 
the Republican average was $404.77, the Democratic, $85.67. 
Those Republicans who had to fight for places on the ticket 
disbursed in 1912 an average of $417.16, in 1914, $559.87. The 
successful candidates spent considerably more than the unsuc- 
cessful. Compared with their opponents the Democrats even 
in contested districts spent little. No candidates in either 
year approached the limit of expenditure which for congressional 
candidates is $5000. 15 

In studying the expenses of county candidates we have the 
advantage of possessing data from various counties although 
unfortunately for only one campaign, that of 1914. The rela- 
tion of primary expenditure to party strength is well illustrated 
by a comparison of Ingham and Washtenaw counties. These 
counties are nearly equal in population and in the salaries of 
their county officers, but Ingham is strongly Republican while 
in Washtenaw the Democrats have a fighting chance. In 1914 
candidates in both parties for the five principal county offices 16 
spent in Ingham $1078.88 and in Washtenaw $1064.35; but 
while the Republicans spent in Ingham 94 per cent of the total, 
they spent in Washtenaw only 45 per cent. 17 Where party 
strength is about equal it appears that contests occur in both 
parties and primary expenditure is equalized, but where one 
party predominates most of the financial burden is borne by 
that party. 

Irrespective of legal limitations there has apparently been a 
tendency for primary expenses to decrease. A politician states 
that at the first primary election in his county, that of 1906, he 
won the Republican nomination for county clerk against four 
opponents with an expenditure of $1700; but in 1914 in the same 
county the largest amount spent by any of five candidates for 
sheriff was $129. 18 The opinion of this politician is that ex- 

15 U. S. Statutes at Large, Vol. 37, p. 28. 

10 Sheriff, prosecuting attorney, clerk, registrar of deeds, and treasurer. 

17 Statements, Ingham and Washtenaw counties. 

18 Ibid., Calhoun County; and conversations. In 1914 the nomination for 
clerk was uncontested. 
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penses tend to grow less as the methods and necessities of pri- 
mary campaigning become better known. 

Accordingly, while there is among politicians a diversity of 
opinion with regard to the comparative financial burdens of the 
convention and direct nomination systems, the available data 
indicate that the direct primary is less expensive for state can- 
didates and probably more expensive for county candidates, 
while for all candidates expenditure tends to decrease. 

A skillful chairman of the Wayne County Republican com- 
mittee estimated in 1896 that out of a total expenditure of about 
$40,000 a candidate, presumably for the office of governor, 
would spend $5000 for a political manager, $10,000 for paid 
agents, $2000 for local workers, and $5000 for advertising. 18 
In the primary campaign of 1914 Mr. Martindale and Mr. 
Groesbeck, Detroit candidates for governor, each devoted almost 
one-half of his outlay to advertising; and, in general, candidates 
are spending now much more relatively for printing and adver- 
tising, and, if they observe the law, nothing for personal workers. 
The principal disbursements of local candidates are for news- 
paper advertising, cuts, and cards, with an occasional payment 
for automobile hire, printing, postage, and traveling. 

The filing of petitions has not proved a satisfactory method 
of securing and exhibiting popular endorsement. Petition cir- 
culators are paid three, four, or five cents a name, and under the 
circumstances there are many duplications. Party enrollment 
which was a feature of the laws from 1905 to 1913 caused special 
inconvenience. In the cities about 50 per cent of the names 
had to be struck off as not being the names of enrolled voters, 
while in the rural districts petitions ran about 75 per cent good. 20 
A Republican chairman charges that the Democratic leaders 
in his county call voters up over the telephone and ask them if 
they will sign petitions and when a reply is favorable the 
leaders simply write down the names. 

The belief that the direct primary would evoke popular in- 
terest and lead to a more general participation in the making 

19 Detroit Tribune, Jan. 20, 18%. 

20 Detroit News, July 9, 1912. 
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of nominations was an influential factor in the establishment of 
the system. According to the best opinion and such figures as 
the newspapers published the average attendance at the pri- 
maries under the convention system was about 20 per cent of the 
Republican party membership and less than 20 per cent of the 
Democratic. At the first local primary election in Detroit in 
1903 the vote, according to the estimate of an able politician, 
was from 100 to 200 per cent greater than that in the corre- 
sponding primaries under the old system. 21 In Grand Rapids 
the primary vote increased from 3921 in 1901 to 8213 in 
1903. 22 

The vote for candidates for governor, however, probably 
affords the best basis for a comparison. Disregarding the uncon- 
tested primary of 1906, the Republican vote had increased from 
61 per cent of the party membership 23 in 1908 to 93 per cent in 
1914; and the Democratic vote, unstimulated by contests, 
reached 25 per cent in 1912, relapsing to 19 in 1914. In the 
seven counties containing the most foreign-born and illiterate 
voters 24 the Republican vote has been far above the percentage 
for the State, in the last three primaries exceeding the party 
membership; 26 while in the seven counties containing the least 
foreign-born and illiterate voters the percentage has been con- 
siderably below that for the State. 26 In the urban counties the 
vote has generally been heavier than in the rural. In Detroit 
the vote in the four wards conceded to be the "worst" in the 
city 27 has always been markedly heavier than in the "best" 
wards, 28 and in 1914 the Republican vote in the "worst" wards 

21 Simons, Direct Primary Elections, Mich. Pol. Sci. Assoc, Publications, V., 
March, 1904, pp. 134-144. 

22 Files of the Grand Rapids Herald, 1901, 1902, and 1903. 

23 The vote for the candidate for secretary of state is taken as the party mem- 
bership. 

24 Alger, Baraga, Cheboygan, Iron, Mackinac, Presque Isle and School- 
craft. 

"The percentages were: 1910, 120; 1912, 134; 1914, 109. 

26 Calhoun, Hillsdale, Ionia, Lenawee, Livingston, St. Joseph, and Washte- 
naw Counties. The percentages were: 1908, 54; 1910, 69; 1912, 51; 1914, 46. 

27 The fifth, seventh, ninth, and eleventh. 

28 The first, second, and seventeenth. 
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was over twice the party membership. The b'ght Democratic 
vote has been much more uniform than the Republican. Popu- 
lar participation, therefore, has in both parties been more gen- 
eral than in the primaries of the old order, but unfortunately 
the voting in the majority party is quantitatively best where the 
electorate appears to be qualitatively worst. 29 

A study of the percentages of the last three primaries, making 
deductions for the Republican split in 1912 and the conse- 
quent decrease in the party membership as indicated in the elec- 
tion returns, makes it clear that the Republican primary vote 
as compared with the party membership was actually less in 
1912 than in 1910 or 1914 while the Democratic vote was larger 
in 1912 than in 1910 or 1914. 30 A reason for these reciprocal 
fluctuations may be found in legislative attempts to curb Demo- 
cratic participation in Republican primaries, an admitted evil 
and a most difficult and persistent problem. To reduce this 
evil to a minimum the legislature had provided for party enroll- 
ment, but the resulting partly "closed" primary made inter- 
party incursions more difficult without completely preventing 
them. 31 Where Democrats had sufficient individual foresight or 
where they were guided by skilled manipulators they enrolled 
as Republicans and voted in the Republican primaries. To 
encourage them to vote in their own party the legislature in 
1911 amended the law so as to require of each party, as a condi- 
tion precedent to a place on the official ballot, a vote in the pri- 
mary election equal to at least 15 per cent of its membership; 
but this requirement, as well as the provisions for enrollment, 

29 The above statements hold good for the total primary vote of all parties as 
compared with the total election vote, although the percentages of course are 
smaller. Those for the state, however, are: 1908, 39; 1910, 56; 1912, 40; 1914, 55. 

30 The Republican percentages were: 1910, 86; 1912, 90; 1914, 93. But the com- 
bined Republican and Progressive vote in the primary in 1912 was only forty-nine 
per cent of their combined vote in the election. The Democratic percentages 
were: 1910, 16; 1912, 25; 1914, 19. 

31 In wards in Detroit which were strongly Democratic more Republicans were 
enrolled than Democrats. Detroit News, Aug. 23, 1912. In 1912 in Detroit which 
at the time had a Democratic mayor there were 11,584 enrolled Democrats and 
46,676 enrolled Republicans. Detroit News, Aug. 3, 1912; Detroit Free Press, 
Aug. 26, 1912. 
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was abolished by the legislature of 1913, making the primary of 
1914 absolutely "open." 

The decreased Republican primary vote in 1912 and the in- 
creased Democratic vote were probably due more to the general 
political situation, which encouraged Democratic local contests 
and discouraged Republican, than to the 15 per cent provision; 
but nevertheless, the returns suggest a shifting of votes from 
one party to the other, and are therefore indicative of the ex- 
tent to which the minority party has interfered in the internal 
affairs of its opponent. A comparison of Ingham and Washte- 
naw counties furnishes additional illustration. In Washtenaw, 
where elections are doubtful and contests occur in both parties, 
the percentage of Democratic voting in the primary has been 
larger than in Ingham, a "safe" Republican county, and the 
percentage of voting Republicans smaller. The extent of Dem- 
ocratic interference is suggested by the fact that in Ing- 
ham the Republican vote decreased 24 per cent in 1912, and 
increased 36 per cent in 1914 while the Democratic vote increased 
8 per cent in 1912 and decreased 5 per cent in 1914. In Washte- 
naw the fluctuations are not only markedly less, but in 1914 
the Democratic vote showed an increase. 32 

It has been stated that at times various counties and wards 
have cast more Republican votes in the primary than in the 
election. Such a phenomenon has usually been caused by Demo- 
cratic participation, but it may be due to local pride or to de- 
fections in the election. A combination of these three causes 
appears in the Wayne Comity vote in 1914. This county had 
two "favorite sons" neither of whom secured the nomination. 
The successful candidate, Mr. Osborn, having supported Mr. 
Roosevelt in 1912, the "regular" Republican leaders in De- 
troit, which is in Wayne county, quietly "swung" the controlled 
vote to the Democratic candidate. The Republican primary 
vote in Wayne was 47,334; the vote for Osborn in the election 
was only 21,483. In "Billy" Boushaw's precinct, the first of 
the first ward, the primary vote for governor was: Republican, 

*-' The percentages were, in Ingham: Republican 1910, 66; 1912, 42; 1914, 78; 
Democratic, 1910, 12; 1912, 20; 1914, 15; in Washtenaw: Republican, 1910, 57; 
1912, 43; 1914, 47; Democratic, 1910, 25; 1912, 30; 1914, 43. 
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265; Democratic, 12; while the election vote for governor was: 
Republican, 1; Democratic, 259. 33 

Democratic participation has occurred in all counties which 
are strongly Republican and reaches its maximum where there 
is a body of controlled voters as in Detroit. In the "open" 
primary of 1914 the evil was apparently more serious than ever 
before and was probably responsible for the nomination of a 
Republican candidate who was distasteful to the majority of 
his party. While there is no opportunity for a numerical com- 
parison, party interference is probably greater now than under 
the convention system. Returning to this problem, the legis- 
lature of 1915 provided for separate ballots and prescribed that 
when the voter asks for his ballot "the inspector shall enter his 
name upon the list together with the name of the party the 
ballot of which is requested." 34 This law makes enrollment an 
accompaniment of voting rather than a prerequisite and quali- 
fication for voting. 

Besides the evil of inter-party interference, Michigan has 
suffered considerably from the putting up of "dummies" and 
the multiplying of candidates with resulting minority nomina- 
tions. For example, in the first district congressional primary 
in 1914 there were six Republican candidates, and out of a total 
vote of over 20,000, less than 5000 sufficed to nominate. In the 
gubernatorial primary of the same year involving five Republi- 
can candidates the nominee received 58,405 and his opponents 
143,770. When there are more than two candidates, and there 
very frequently are, a minority nomination appears to be the 
general rule. 

A nominating system, however, deals with human not mathe- 
matical factors, and after all the true test of the machinery is 
found in the character of its product, the nominee. The large 
number who hold that nominations have not improved point 
to the machine politicians who were conspicuous under the old 

33 In the first of the second, the primary vote for governor was : Republican, 
166; Democratic, 2; while the election vote for governor was: Republican, 38; 
Democratic, 147. 

34 Public Acts, 1915, No. 313. 
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regime who have not been retired under the new. The Repub- 
lican nominee for governor in 1908 ran 66,062 votes behind the 
state ticket, receiving the smallest Republican plurality since 
1890, and the unacceptability of the candidate in 1914 nas 
already been referred to. A rural county chairman thinks that 
it is the "smooth oily guy" who gets the nomination. A De- 
troit newspaper writer of long experience declares that the sys- 
tem brings out "freak" candidates, men with personal conceits 
and hobbies, men who have much to win and little to lose. A 
Detroit lawyer who led in the fight for the direct primary a 
decade ago, but whose opinion of it has changed, observes that 
young lawyers enter the primary to get their biographies in the 
papers and their names in the public ear. Sometimes such an 
irresponsible adventurer aided by luck is nominated. Thus, in 
Detroit in 1910 Mayor Breitmeyer was accidentally defeated 
for a Republican renomination by one Owens, called by the 
Municipal League, "A poorly educated lawyer with a poor 
business." 36 

Hostile critics of direct nominations contend, moreover, that 
the system is practically unfitted to enlist the services of the 
best men. A good man, they say, dislikes to offer himself or 
appear to offer himself for a nomination and to conduct a per- 
sonal campaign involving heavy physical and financial burdens 
and disagreeable controversy. The convention representing, at 
least in theory, the unified sentiment of the party could deliber- 
ately select a man to meet the peculiar exigencies of the time, 
and could conscript when the direct primary must wait for 
volunteers. The convention issued what was at once an invi- 
tation and a command of a party rather than of a faction, 
and this call to service and leadership was as flattering as it was 
compelling. In the fourth congressional district in 1912 the 
Democrats believed that a well-known candidate with an honor- 
able public record would be able to defeat Congressman Hamil- 

85 1 say "accidentally" because Owens received the votes of Democrats and 
disgruntled Republicans who had no idea of nominating him, but who aimed to 
discredit the mayor by giving his opponent a substantial vote. Many voted for 
Owens as a joke. Detroit News, Oct. 29, 1910. 
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ton. Accordingly they asked Judge Yaple, probably the strong- 
est Democrat in the district, to enter the primary. Judge Yaple 
was old, no longer inclined to seek honors and a contest with 
two young and ambitious fellow-Democrats was repugnant to 
him. He therefore declined to run. Under the convention sys- 
tem it is argued, Judge Yaple would have been nominated and 
the election returns show that he would probably have been 
elected. 

On the other hand, those who believe that nominees are of a 
higher order point to a general improvement in official character, 
to the infrequency of graft and scandals, to the retirement of 
many bosses, and to the absence, since the death of Senator 
McMillan in 1902, of a dominant state machine. In the sena- 
torial primary of 1910 Congressman Townsend, an "insurgent" 
was opposed to Senator Burrows, a reactionary, and Townsend 
was nominated, even carrying the upper peninsula where, under 
the convention system, the mining interests who were favorable 
to Burrows had absolutely dominated the situation. 

On the whole, however, the balance between the old and the 
new systems so far as the character of nominees is concerned 
appears to be about even. Under each system there have been 
nominations good or bad which could not have been made under 
the other. 

Primary nominees, however, are likely to be of a somewhat 
different type. To get an important office one must still be a 
man of means, but since the adoption of direct nominations there 
have been no "barrel" candidates as in 1900 and 1902. It is a 
moot question whether the office-holder has an advantage over 
the non-office-holder. Many voters vote only for a name; and 
the incumbent of an office obtains an abundance of advertising 
and has an opportunity to make friends, the prime asset of the 
candidate. On the other hand, where the feeling is strong that 
honors should be "passed around" there is likely to be a preju- 
dice against the office-holder. The city candidate is likely to 
win over his rural opponent and in general the cities appear to 
get a larger share of the county nominations than under the con- 
vention system. The presence of various racial elements con- 
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stitutes a difficult problem; and in the upper peninsula, where 
there are various distinct groups of foreign-born, nominations 
are likely to go to the numerically strongest racial group, pro- 
ducing dissatisfaction among the other groups. 

Michigan laws have provided for the appointment of the of- 
ficers of the local committees by the candidates, and this provi- 
sion has given general satisfaction. Although not legally re- 
quired to do so, the candidate for governor, at least in the Repub- 
lican party, usually names the chairman of the state central com- 
mittee. In the county committees as a whole, however, there 
is less activity and interest than formerly. They evidence less 
sense of responsibility and less fear of party discipline. In per- 
sonnel the committees have improved except in Wayne County 
where local conditions have been unfavorable. 

If the direct primary is unpopular among Republican candi- 
dates, as it unquestionably is, it is anathema to Republican 
managers. On one indictment they all agree: it "hurts" or 
"weakens" the "organization;" and by "organization" they 
mean the party as a vote-getting and vote-conserving associa- 
tion whose desiderata are solidarity, loyalty, enthusiasm, and 
discipline. It is possible that in some states the direct primary 
has strengthened the organization by reconciling the members of 
the party to the leadership of those they believe to have been 
fairly chosen, but under Michigan laws it has not had this effect. 

Conventions, it will be remembered, are still held in Michigan; 
but having lost their most vital and exciting functions tend to 
become cut-and-dried affairs, and unless some leader of national 
reputation is advertised to speak they no longer attract the ac- 
tive workers of the party. It was a function of the convention 
to fuse party factions into a common loyalty and to act as a 
generator of partisan enthusiasm. The convention provided 
an opportunity for compromising differences so that, however 
fierce its factional contests may have been, at the end of its ses- 
sions it presented a united front to the enemy. The gathering 
had many resources. It could bargain with the leaders of fac- 
tions, and throw sops to the disgruntled. Above all it could 
develop party strategy, which consists, for example, in nominat- 
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ing a farmer when the other party has ignored the farmers, or a 
man of talents to measure up to a strong adversary or an unusual 
emergency — in other words so to make its nominations as to 
appeal to the independent vote and to the maximum number of 
elements and interests. The direct primary is unable to do 
these things; or does them blindly, clumsily, and inadequately. 
The tendency under the convention system was for each party 
to attempt to seize the unguarded points in the field; while the 
tendency under the primary is for both parties to try to occupy 
the same space at the same time. 

Furthermore, for a period ranging from six months to a year 
opposing candidates within the party engage in a personal cam- 
paign of cumulative intensity culminating only two months be- 
fore the election. How wide the gap between factions may be- 
come is illustrated in speeches made by Mr. Osborn in the pri- 
mary campaign of 1910. "One thing I do not believe in," he 
said, "is political assessment of political employees. I am fight- 
ing all the 400 employees of the governor. The administration 
is assessing all the employees it can control." And again: "If 
I am made governor I will put out of office, so far as possible, all 
the dishonest and incompetent appointees at present at work." 36 
Thus, within the ranks of a party — for it must be remembered 
that both Mr. Osborn and the state administration were Re- 
publican — appeared the familiar characteristics of a clear cut 
struggle between parties: a machine, assessments, and spoils. 
These bitter internal struggles destroy the physical and moral 
unity of the party, forfeit the loyalty of its followers, sap its 
financial resources, and give to the opposition a store of unan- 
swerable campaign arguments. 37 

The weakening effects of factionalism are experienced almost 
wholly by the majority party, for the Democrats have not yet 
had a contest in a state primary. Moreover, as we have seen, 
the members of the minority party are much more than compla- 
cent spectators of their opponents' quarrels. They have ac- 

86 Detroit Free Press, Sept. 2, 3, 1910. 

37 "Apparently the rule is that the primary is harmful in proportion to the in- 
terest taken in it " Detroit Free Press, April 24, 1916. 
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tively intervened, and in important instances have probably 
determined the Republican candidate. 38 With no disrupting con- 
tests, the Democratic organization has retained large control 
over the making of nominations. With the nomination of 
minority candidates in the Republican party the selecting of the 
party officials by these candidates has the effect of putting the 
management of the party in the hands of a minority, and pro- 
duces a discontinuity in Republican leadership; while in the 
Democratic party the absence of factions and contests has fur- 
nished no cause for the unseating of managers, and continuity in 
management has contributed to party strength. The direct 
primary, therefore, handicapping the stronger competitor in the 
race for office, acts to some degree as an equalizer of party strength. 
The stimulation and efficiency derived from unity, harmony, 
strategy, secrecy, continuity, and the saving of financial re- 
sources, remain in the minority party unimpaired. 

As means of escape from the destructive effects of the primary 
two developments have taken place : the bi-partisan agreement 
and the pre-primary conference. 

In Detroit, where there are according to common estimates 
14,000 controlled voters, there has been an obscure but effective 
bi-partisan machine, called familiarly the "Vote-Swappers' 
League." There were rumors of such a combine as early as 
1901, and to its development the foreign voters, the saloon in- 
fluence, and the disappearance of distinctive party principles 
have contributed. But to such a combine the direct primary 
furnishes, in the means of manipulation which have been dis- 
cussed in this paper, efficient instruments of control. How far 
the bi-partisan arrangement has extended is largely a matter 
of guess ; although it is asserted to exist in other counties and 
an attempt has possibly been made to extend it to state offices. 39 

The pre-primary meeting for the selection of candidates is a 
less covert and more defensible method for the reintroduction 

38 As in the nominations for governor and for congressman in the first district 
in 1914. 

39 See my paper on Bi-partisanship and Vote Manipulation in Detroit, in the 
National Municipal Review, Oct., 1916. 
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of management into the process of nominations. One Republi- 
can county chairman states that since the Progressive move- 
ment they have found it difficult to induce men to run for office 
and that the county committee has "had to hustle around and 
file petitions for them." Naturally this has been done more by 
Democrats than by Republicans; but in some counties both 
Republican and Democratic committees meet prior to the prima- 
ries, pick out candidates, and circulate petitions for them. When 
it does not actually circulate petitions the committee in many 
cases attempts to influence strong men to enter the race and weak 
ones to withdraw. In Washtenaw County the Democrats have 
held a pre-primary mass convention the object of which was to 
enthuse and unify the party and to afford an opportunity for 
the discussion of nominations. It is the majority party, how- 
ever, which feels most keenly the need for some form of cen- 
tralized control. 40 In 1914 the Republican state central com- 
mittee appointed a sub-committee on revision of the primary 
law. The report of this sub-committee, 41 representing the ma- 
tured opinion of some of the more studious Republican leaders, 
recognized two "basic causes of complaint": "the persistent par- 
ticipation of Democrats and other hostile partisans" in Repub- 
lican primaries, and the lack of opportunity for party counsel. 
To remedy this second defect the committee proposed that the 
state convention meet before instead of after the primary, that 
it make nominations, and that the convention nominees have 
first place on the primary ballot. The plan aimed to restore the 
nominating convention with safeguards in the selection of dele- 
gates, and to give to the rank and file of the party a power of 
veto and substitution. The Democratic and Progressive par- 
ties, declared the committee, "have almost never yet gone into a 
state primary in Michigan without some sort of an unofficial 

40 1 am told that the Republican state leaders attempted to hold a pre-primary 
conference in 1912 for the purpose of agreeing upon a candidate, but objection 
was at once made that this proceeding was a violation of the spirit of the direct 
primary. 

41 A Petition to the Michigan Legislature, printed by the Grand Rapids 
Herald, 1914. 
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conference of party leaders preceding the primary." The leg- 
islature, however, did not adopt the proposed plan. 

While many party leaders insist that the pre-primary conven- 
tion, legal or extra-legal, is inevitable, others dismiss the idea as 
adding one more complication to an already over-complicated 
situation. They say that, with a legalized pre-primary conven- 
tion, there would be three campaigns where there are now two: 
one for the convention, one for the primary, and one for the 
election, making conditions intolerable for the candidate. 42 

It is not altogether irrelevant to inquire whether the conven- 
tion system would, if restored, work as badly as it did a decade 
ago. This inquiry, however, was pretty thoroughly answered 
in 1912. The Republican state convention for the choosing of 
presidential delegates, the worst in almost every respect in the 
history of Michigan, illustrated the inherent faults of the con- 
vention system, its incapacity to adjudicate vital disputes equita- 
bly and the lack of provision for an impartial preliminary organi- 
zation and for an impartial presiding officer. In the campaign 
for delegates prior to this convention, the Taft managers spent 
almost $19,000 43 over ten times the amount spent by the success- 
ful Republican candidate for governor in the 1914 primary elec- 
tion. Judge Murfin of Detroit testified that the Taft-Roosevelt 
primaries in that city were "absolutely the rottenest and most 
corrupt that Michigan has ever seen." 44 The Wilson-Harmon 
primaries were not much better; and as a matter of fact prac- 
tically the same machine was engaged in manipulating both 
primaries. 

A return to the convention system, therefore, while probably 
desired by many politicians is expected by few and seems hardly 
within the range of possibility. Experience with the direct 
primary, however, has brought disillusionments : the system is 

12 Of course, various other reform proposals find adherents in Michigan. Some 
of these proposals, especially the short ballot and the preferential vote, would 
doubtless accomplish much good. 

43 Testimony before the Clapp committee. 62d Cong. 2 Sess., U. S. Sen. 
Doc. I, pp. 778-779. 

44 Ibid., p. 976. 
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not popular, it has revealed serious shortcomings, and there is at 
present no public demand for its further extension. 46 

45 The tendency has been to retreat rather than to advance. An act of 1913 
(No. 395) providing for the popular election of state central committees was 
supplanted in 1915 by an act (No. 231) which legalized the customary selection 
of the committees by the state conventions; and there is a justifiable demand 
for the repeal of the presidential primary law. "The utter futility of the presi- 
dential primary needs no further demonstration. It is a useless, expensive, and 
undesired innovation in our political system." Detroit Free Press, April 5, 
1916. I have not seen the official canvass of votes in the primary of 1916, nor 
the statements of expenditures filed by candidates; but, so far as my obser- 
vations have extended in 1916, they suggest no modification of the conclusions 
reached in this paper. 



